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INTRODUCTION. 

' \ CESTRIAN born, and a Cestrian bred,' 
X~\. May be ' strong in the arm, and weak i 
the head,' 

So many a chronicler writes : 
But the weakness of head consists in main part 
In speaking of sentiments nearest his heart ; 

To talk of his town he delights. 
As Cestrian bom, and a Cestrian bred, 
To maintain this proverb, whatever be said, 

I claim as a citizen's rights : 
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vi Introduction. 

The weakness, the readers, I trust, will condone, 
Who study the Sermons in Timber and Stone 

My pen hereafter Indites. 
A Sermon in Timber in no sense need be 
As dry as a stick in its tone and degree — 

Old timbers get twisted and bent, 
Formality, thus forced by age to disarm, 
Loses shape, and so an additional charm 

To Sermons in Timber is lent. 
Stones also but mellow and soften with age. 
And nature, on surface, imprints a new page 

By cov'ring each marking and dent 
With mosses, and lichens, and plants of such hue, 
Which gladden the eye, while still keeping to view 

The form of man's art thereon spent. 
That walls can have ears, for so runs the old saw, 
Is a truth all soon learn who break from the law, 

And knowingly swerve from the right : 
'Tis equally true, in as marked a degree, 
That walls also can speak, and that fluently — 

They tell of the customs and might. 
That with centuries past our forefathers share, 
In a tongue so complete it can but compare 
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Introduction. vii 

To language of love, understood ev'rywhere : 

Their statements are pointeii and trite : 
Each wall for the truth of each fact can declare, 

It. speaks of things done in its site. 
The old timbered house and the crumbling stone 

wall 
Quaint visions and legends of past times recall. 

Amusing, instructive and grave : 
'Mid the throng and the crowd of still busy streets 
Each house, as it stands,, to the passer repeats 

I'he doings of timid and brave. 
The church, with its statements on tablet and tomb, 
Re-echoes its message from deepening gloom 

In the choir, the transept and nave : 
Much injured and broken the fabric may be, 
Yet records remain, like the rocks by the sea. 

Though beaten by tempest and wave. 
When with reverent steps we pace the broad aisle 
Of old Cestrian church, and study the pile, 

Some lessons from sculptures we trace 
Besides those that spring from the scriptural page : 
A history true may our thoughts then engage 

Of the rise of the English race : 
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• viii Introduction. 

The Saxon arch there found, so graceful in throw, 
Intermingles with Norman, its pond'rous foe. 

Or stands peacefully face to face ; 
While close by, without, in the old city wall. 
The marked impress of Rome our minds may recall 

From the square-cut stones at its base. 

Should you, reader, with int'rest, care to con o'er 
The doings of people, and things now no more, 
In a city unique for curious lore — 
Then come ! and we'll visit the place. 
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THE ABBOT'S FAIR. 

"T^WAS the Abbot's Fair, and the Market Square 

A Was bustle and movement everywhere : 
All sorts and conditions of people were there. 
From burgess in silk to the beggar threadbare : 
The stall-keepers shouting, ' Come, buy 1 come, buy i' 
Their customers seize like spider on fly : 
One, praising his goods in extravagant style, 
The buyer with compliment tries to beguile ; 
Another, forsooth, with self-^tisfied air, 
Says, ' Not buy my goods ? Well, I'll sell 'em else- 
where.' 
And yet makes good profit on sale of his ware. 
And outside the stalls, on all sides around, 
Showmen and minstrels were ev'rywhere found ; 
And fiddle and pipe played to dancing and song, 
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Spite of beating of drum and clanging of gong. 
Was ever a day like the Abbot's great Fair 
For business, for pleasure, for noise and for stir ? 
' Nowhere and never,' all the townsfolk declare. 

llie townsfolk and visitors chatter and prate 
Of bargains just made, from a horse to a plate : 
Some shaky in tongue, and unsteady in gait. 
Are beginning to think the hour has grown late. 
When a blast from a trumpet rended the air, 
And De Lacey, the constable, entered the square. 
' Give ear, my good people, and heed my request ! 
The Welsh down at Rhuddlan Earl Randel invest ; 
The castle's surrounded, and barred at each gate ; 
If we cannot at once the Welshmen outmate, 
Earl Randel will meet with some terrible fate. 
Come, arm you, and gather what weapons you find, 
" No matter what nature, if good of their kind. 
We'll march into Wales without further delay, 
And succour our brethren now driven to bay,' 
Thus spake brave De Lacey, nor bad he to wait ; 
A crowd soon assembled beneath the Bridge Gate, 
All ansious and willing the Welshmen to bait. 
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The Abbot's Fair. 5 

Was ever an army of so mixed a kind ? 
In hist'ry we can no such parallel find. 
The constable surely was out of his mind. 
And, as to the issue, to say the least, blind. 
The fiddler, the juggler, the showman, the clown, 
The piper and huckster, marched out of the town ; 
Each playing or shouting, as best to him seemed. 
Till more sober citizens thought that they dreamed. 
With the fiddlers in front, and pipers behind, 
The host, in array, through the old Bridge Gate lined. 
And to the Welsh hills their outward way wind : 
Some armed with a pikel, some with a scythe ; 
If wanting in armour, in heart they were blithe : 
None heeded the danger that lurked by the way. 
Nor thought that defeat might result from the fray ; 
They boasted, and joked, like men who've just dined. 
And would of old scores the Welshmen remind 
When aiding their Lord tn Rhuddlan confined. 

The towers of Rhuddlan soon stand in their sigh^ 
And the host then and there prepare for the fight. 
The attack will commence in the dead of the night. 
The minstrels have orders to play all their might, 
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When, on word of command, they nisti on the foe. 

In silence they creep to the valley below — 

A hideous noise soon rends the night air, 

And fills all the Welsh with diead and despair. 

It must be a demon, or goblin, or sprite. 

Some spirit of darkness, or wandering wight ! 

And all, in a moment, take headlong to flight. 

The host soon reaches the old castle walls. 

And brave De Lacey for Earl Randel calls. 

Great is the joy of the Earl and his men, 

Who, mounting the walls, cheer again and again. 

Was ever an enemy thrown in such plight? 

Did ever a pen such a hist'ry indite? 

And yet the feet's true as black differs from white ! 
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DEAN SWIFT AND THE YACHT INN. 

THE wit is but a sorry fool 
Who fails, when classed in social school, 
To keep his wits about him : 
If he, 'mid men of common-sense. 
Make pleasantry with veiled pretence, 
They look askance and flout him : 
The double-edged or barh^ shaft 
He aims with much consummate craft 
Makes friends both fear and doubt him ; 
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The arrow's flight is far too swilt 
For duller minds to see the drift, 

They'd rather do without him : 
The hidden jest or worded pun 
Makes those who cannot see its fun 

Feel much inclined to clout him. 

Dean Swift through all his life saw fit 
To, use his powers of scathing wit 

On all who e'er came near him : 
The minister of high estate, 
Or lowly beggar at his gate, 

Soon learned, in sooth, to fear him : 
The wi^, who fenced with quip and pun. 
And at the Dean would poke his fun, 

Ne'er tried ^ain to jeer him ; 
His depth of thought and keen satire. 
As gifted man, all may admire ; 

But few could well revere him. 
The wit but acts a foolish part 
Who kills with fell sarcastic art 

The love that should endear him. 

In Chester once the witty Dean 
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Dean Swift and the Yacht Inn. 

Could by the curious be seen, 

Few else had pluck to greet him ; 
The Chester clei^ he requests, 
In compliment, to be his guests, 

And at the Yacht Inn meet him ; 
Both clergy from cathedral stall 
And city churches, one and all. 

To be excused entreat him : 
The angry Dean vows they shall be 
Remembered by posterity 

For daring to browbeat him : 
And thus, with ring on window pane, 
He vents the rage he can't restrain 

On those who'd hoped to cheat him. 

' RotUn without and mouldaing within, 
This place and its clergy art both near akin* 
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THE PEPPER GATE. 

A MAYOR of Chester— of uncertain date — 
Resided in Pepper Street, dose by the Gate : 
Though courteous to all, and pleasing in mien, 
As suave-mannered man as there ever had been, 
He still had a failing— who knew him best say — 
He brooked no contention, he would have his way. 
One daughter he had, young, engaging and fair, 
No damsel in Chester with her could compare : 
Her wond'rous blue eyes, within long lashes set, 
Glanced kindly expression on all whom she met : 
As joyous by nature as graceful in form. 
She took all the hearts of the young men by stoim. 

The Mayor determined his daughter should wed 
A man of high standing, of wealth, and well bred, 
And one of his choosing whatever bestead : 
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The Pepper Gale. ii 

But daughter, like father, as hereafter shown, 
Possessed on such subject a will of her own. 

Tis strange as 'tis true, that, in all grades of life, 
A man loses heart when he thinks of a wife : 
Tis equally true, when she wedded would be, 
The mud is affected the same way as be : 
Then they both set about their loss to repair, 
Till the strayed hearts are found in each other's care : 
When, to still the mad freaks of hearts ill at ease — 
For in their strange lodging they do as they please, 
Thumping and jumping, when you wish them most 

still, 
Or steeped in despair when they should with joy 

thrill— 
With heads put together in deep contemplation. 
To join hearts as one meets with both's approbation. 

This maid met a youth in the usual way, 
'Good morning ' — the weather — and later 'Good-day,' 
But a glance from her eye, when fast'ning her glove, 
Spoke volumes for both of the power of true love, 
And both lost their hearts as we've stated above. 
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The youth then decided — the mode's the same still— 
The maid having granted a whispered 'I will' — 
To call on the Mayor, and ask if he might 
Propose to his daughter, and profTer his plight 
The Mayor, with a smile inflexibly suave, 
The young man's request a prompt n^ative gave : 
His acres, he said, weren't sufficiently broad, 
Though ample for one, still he could not afford 
The support of a wife, the thought was absurd, 
And of love to his child forbade e'en a word. 
The suitor departed, the Mayor then sent 
For his daughter, and said, it was his intent 
She wedded should be to the son of a friend, 
With high standing at Court, and gold without end. 
The interview ended — for so it appears — 
The father enraged, and the daughter in tears. 

If love makes one foolish, it yet sharpens wit. 
The maid, on a sudden, a stratagem hit ; 
A pen at once seizing, a missive she writes. 
And sends to her lover; and thus she indites: — 
' To-morrow mom I and some maidens play ball 
In garden adjoining the Pepper Gate wall : 
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The Pepper Gale. 13 

So harness youi steed, and in readiness wait 
Till I do, by accident, hit o'er the gate : ' 
Then, running in search of the ball thus miscanted. 
We'll meet, flee to church, and be speedily married.' 
With fondest aifection from maid you have wooed, 
The plot proved successful beyond expectation, 
And throughout the city made quite a sensation. 
The Mayor, irate as a man well could be, 
Commanded the gate to be closed instantly. 
And flatly refused to again either see. 
Thus a proverb arose, so chroniclers slate, 
' When the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper Gale.' 
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THE ROODEYE. 

MANY years ago, iive hundred or so, 
Hawardeners suffered from lack of rain : 
Peas were parched dry, so was the rye, 
Wheat shewed no sign nor promise of grain ; 
Not anything green 
Was there to be seen ; 
The country round seemed under a bane. 

In the church stood a Holy Rood* 

Of most wonderful fame and powers : 
There the devout from round about 

All flocked, and prayed for hours and hours : 
But the Holy Rood 
Was not in the mood 
To grant e'en the gentlest of showers. 
* A wooden cross and figure of Ihe Virgin called ' Holy Rood.' 
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The Roodeye. 

A lady fair knelt humbly there 

(Lady Trawst, the governor's wife), 
With head on breast, and hands close pressed, 
She besought that the drought so rife 
Might end, and grant 
To all in want 
The means for sustaining dear life. 

The night drew on, and all had gone 

Save Lady Trawst, still rapt in prayer : 
Holy Rood, worn out, so shuffled about 
In her niche in direst despair, 
That losing her poise. 
With thundering noise. 
She fell on the form kneeling there. 

The following mom, in the early dawn. 

Lady Trawst was found bruised and dead. 
The people in fury appointed a jury, 
Who tried that most holy Rood dread : 
So awful a deed 
The jury agreed 
Had never been heard of or read. 
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:6 Sermons in Timber and Stone. 

Black cap on head, the judge thea said, 

That the Rood must then and there die ; 
But in what way he dared not say, 
He himself would not care to try 
To punish a Rood 
Whether bad or good, 
Twas a deed of which he fought shy. 

A juror suggested, the Rood so detested, 

Should be left on the beach at low tide ; 
So taking the Rood as far as they could. 
In deep silence they placed her beside 
The rising water. 
Which quickly caught her, 
And swept off what was once Hawarden's pride. 

The current then bore the Rood, now ' no more,' 

To Chester ; and there on an eyot 

The citizens found Holy Rood tidebound : 

When, amid a scene of great riot, 

Some townsfolk bethought 'era 

To hold a ' post mortem,' 

And think o'er the matter in quiet. 
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The Roodeye. 

The coroner presiding and the jury deciding 

To bury the Rood where first found ; 
And so dire a fate to commemorate, 
They placed on the top of the mound 
A cross, which e'en 
May still be seen : 
Whilst once this inscription ran round ; — 

' The Jews their God did crucify. 
The Hardeners theirs did drawn. 

Because their wants she'd not supply — 
And she lies under this cold stone.' 
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THE WHITE HART. 

A LEGEND OF ST. JOHN'S CHURCH. 

EXPRESSION of our gratitude, 
From whatever standpoint «ewed, 
All will commend : 
A simple statement, truly meant. 
Gives of reward the full extent 

For all we spend. 
No more a Christian may expect ; 
The Scriptures thus a rule direct 
By which to live ; 
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The WhiU Hart. 

Though few the lesson rightly learn. 
And with the gift expect return 

For what they give. 
The praise and favour of mankind 
Ourselves in silken fetters bind, 

And hampered so. 
We lose the sense of self-restraint, 
And miss the way that to the saint 

His duties show. 

King Ethelred, in pious mood, 
To show his love and gratitude 

To Providence, 
Determined that, in some marked way. 
He would to heav'n a tribute pay 

In recompense. 
So taught the church in that dark age, 
To earn by gift or pilgrimage 

Eternal life : 
He who in future peace would live 
Thus blindly thought God might forgive 

His deeds of strife. 
The king resolved that he would build, 
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With all the art the age was skilled, 

' A collage ch)Tche ' 
Where monk and worshipper might raise 
Their heart and voice in prayer and praise, 

And knowledge search. 
Our thoughts and actions in day's light 
Repeat themselves in dreams at night ; 

And Ethelred, 
Oft thinkii^ of his pious schema 
Receives directions in a dream. 

A voice, 'tis said. 
Soft whispered, as he sleeping lay, 
'Where first a milk-white hart at bay 

Thou shalt behold. 
There thou maist build a collage chyrche, 
Where men may learn by deepe researche 

To truth unfold.' 
In * Chester Subbarbs ' Ethelred, 
While musing on his dream, was led, 

By winding way. 
To wander by the banks of Dee, 
When close at hand, beneath a tree, 

A hart at bay, 
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The White Hart. 

Sunounded by fierce yelping hounds — 
While, through the air, there shrilly sounds 

The huntsman's horn — 
King Ethelred astonished saw. 
Its milk-white hide all okaried with gore, 

And cruTly torn. 
And on the spot in after years 
A lordly church the king uprears 

To 'Saynt Joban,' 
Where still within its walls is heard 
The message of the living Word, 

The hope of man. 
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DAN SIMON THE MONK. 

A LEGEND OF ST. WERBURRU. 

DAN SIMON, a monk ofSt Werbui^h's fair fant, 
Held ' vertues ' the goal all should strive to 
attain, 

This aim was his joy and delight : 
' In TCTtuous studye ' he passed part the day. 
And pondered all maxims that came in bis way 

That spoke of things noble and right ; 
' In deepe contemplacion ' he built on such thoughts 
Sound truths, that might silence all scoffers' retoits. 

Disarming all malice and spite ; 
' Ryghte wyllynge ' both sorrows and pains to relieve, 
He solaced life's hardships — the weft that sins weave — 

So far as it lay in his might. 
' Obseivynge devoutly ' the rules of his church, 
'Twixt kind deeds of action and learnt research 
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Dan Simon the Monk. 2 

He strengthens both body and mind 
' In povertye wilfule ' he meagrely lives, ' 
And oft to the hungry his scant pottage gives, ■ 

In pity for halt, maimed, and blind. 
' His mekeness ' would force e'en the angriest foe 
To some show of grace, till ashamed he would go 

And hide in the crowd far behind ; 
Whatever the hour, be it early or late, 
No suppliant ever was warned from his gate ; 

He never was other than kind ; 
His goodness and virtue were famed far and wid^ 
All Cestrians spoke of Dan Simon with pride. 

And would to each other repeat 
The benefits one and another received. 
The bitter distress he so often relieved, 

His sajnngs so wise and discreet. 
But one thing, alas, as is often the case, 
O'ershadowed and darkened the picture's fair face 

(Twill so be till this world's delete). 
The monks of St. Werbuigh's, 'tis sad to relate. 
Felt no love for Simon, but rather much hate, 

.They all were ' with envye repleet. ' 
The deeds of Dan Simon so put in the shade ' 
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The more feeble efforts the other monks made, 

In slothful, self-adulant ways. 
That meeting together they all then agreed 
To thwart and annoy him in ev'ry good deed 

His kind spirit prompts or assays ; 
Forgetting that honour can only be bought 
By strenuous effort in cause of right wrought 

On lines that the Bible portrays. 
Dan Simon, discouraged, and put on one side. 
Insulted and slandered, his virtues decried, 

Was scarce left a moment at rest ; 
Till broken in spirit, his patience o'erspent, 
And hopeless of calming the monks' discontent, 

His soul with much sorrow oppressed, 
He feels he must bid ' ye olde citie ' farewell, 
And find a new home where in peace be may dwell, 

And Abbot's permission request 
That night in a vision St. Werburgh appears. 
Her voice like sweet music falls soft on his eais 

In accents most soothing and blest : 
' Thy sufferance shall be greate pleasure and joye. 
Thy patience thou roaist be sure none shall annoye. 

Thy merite perpetual bliss ; 
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And at thy departure from this mottal life, 
For all' thy ryghte doynge mid turbulent strife 

A certayne rewarde sbalt not miss.' 
Next morning Dan Simon, fresh hope in his breast, 
With new sense of duty obeys the behest, 

Etetermines to live down all hate ; 
Give each questioner rude a courteous reply, 
Meet insult with favour, and no plaint deny 

Deserving of aid or rebate. 
Still willing to help any brother in need, 
He conquers his foes by a kind word or deed, 

Regaining his former estate. 
The monks, one by one, ovocome by his tact, 
Their insults and slanders repentant retiact, 

Till all loved his fome to relate. 
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KING GRIFFINUS. 

_ A LEGEND OF ST. WERBURGH. 

OF pastimes there are many kinds. 
Appealing to all sorts of minds, 
Each suited in some varied way 
To meet the whims that rule the day. 
On games of chance some bend their will 
And others favour games of skill ; 
While hazards oft in many lie 
Through accident or throw of die. 
For one, at least, we all are prone, 
' To aim at something with a stone.' 
The failings that their neighbours show 
Are targets at which most men throw : 
Though all do soon this lesson learn. 
They are but tai^ets in their turn. 
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The Chester 'Chanons,' in their day, 
Throughout the city held great sway. 
The citizens when foes oppressed, 
Or from whatever cause distressed, 
For succour to the ' Chanons' came. 
Whose good advice had gained great fame. 
One Griffinus, a Welsh prince bold, 
Who with strong hand his state controlled. 
While marching round the northern coast 
Laid siege to Chester with his host. 
The citizens, thus close beset. 
His fierce assault with vigour met : 
TTiough fighting for their home and life 
They oft were worsted in the strife. 
And soon, reduced to greatest straits. 
They scarce can hold the walls and gates : 
The citizens in their despair 
Resign them to the ' Chanons' ' care. 
The ' Chanons ' on St. Werburgh call, 
And place her shrine upon the wall ; 
Its presence may their foes restrain. 
And still for them the battle gain. 
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A Welshman, with intent malign, 

' Smot with a stone the holy shryne ' 

And its great beauty ' much empayred.' 

Soon ^m without a sound is heard, 

As of a host, in full retreat, 

In dread fast fleeing from defeat 

The Welsh are thrown in sorry phght. 

The city fading from their sight : 

St. Werbutgh strikes them partly blind, 

The city gates they cannot hnd. 

To him who daring threw the stone 

No chance is given to atone, 

In ' hideous payne ' he dies alone. 
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KING EDGAR'S CAVK 

DGAR the Saxon king, in stately 
pride. 
With men-at-arms resplendent at 

his side. 
Rode through the shallow fords 
where rippling Dee, 
On never ceasing journey to the sea, 
Forsaking cabn and peaceful river keep, 
Enters the restless waters of the deep. 
Advancing, soon they hear the trumpet's call 
Beneath the steep and frowning castle wail : 
There, near projecting rock of new formed cave, 
Yeomen, peasants, citizens, henchmen brave, 
Nobles in rich attire, in aspect grave, 
Alt expectant wait the warrior king, 
When counterblast resounds in answ'ring ring. 
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Soon shouts of welcome are on all sides heard, 
In praise which king alike with soldiers shared. 
Unwilling hearers, stood six petty kings, 
Each one some token of submission brings ; 
Victims of might, with hearts of anguished grief, 
Deprived of power, their kingdoms held in fief, 
Each king as last resource in his dismay 
Vows fealty to Saxon Edgar's sway. 
On them the king, to mark the homage owed, 
Lays this command. He will by them be rowed 
Thence to St. John's, where both would they atid he 
Yield heaven homage, all on bended knee. 
Anon the stately royal barge was seen, 
With kingly crew in symboled bondage mean. 
Unmooring from beneath the sculptured cave 
And heading up the Dee on tidal wave. 

E'en thus do men through Ufe such homage pay; 
Subject from cradle to the grave are they. 
At first the mother, wielding loving rule, 
Has fiill control till child is sent to school. 
In manhood, when the birch aside is laid, 
I^ve claims full hom^e for the gende maid. 
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Each walk in lif^ whate'er of kind or state, 
Binds all by laws unchangeable as fate. 
At last to death do all in silence bow — 
Mankind, perforce, must take a subject vow. 
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THE SANDS OF DEE. 

A LEGEND OF ST. WERBURGH. 

POSITION brings in ev'ry age 
Fresh cares our int'rests to engage. 
Increasing with the years we live : 
The rungs on rangs in social scale 
Each higher calls and claims entail, 
Demanding all we have to give. 

The peasant envies high estate, 
And deems the good the same as gieat — 
Such vrill be so while all things last : 
The prince, 'mid diplomatic strife, 
Desires the peasant's peaceful life — 
As now 'twas so in ages past. 

Eail Richard held a troublous post, 
Around him swarmed a motley host 
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Of ' Saxon, Dane, and Galway Scot ': 
Fair Chester, dangling 'fore their eyes, 
Each deemed a fit and needful prize 
To win by force of arm or plot 

The 'wicked Welsh and cruel Dane' 
Oft tried the mastery to gain ; 
And battle cries with clash of arms 
Were frequent sounds about the Gates, 
Entailing wounds and broken pates, 
And causing quick and dread alarnis. 

Earl Richard's foes in sorry plight, 
On all sides worsted in the fight, 
To mountains, woods, and hills retreat. 
To prowl, and hide, and rob, and kill, 
Regardless of the blood they spill. 
And vent revenge for their defeat. 

' In merit for his ghostly good,' 
The doughty Earl in pious mood, 
Advantage taking of the rest. 
To Holywell on pilgrimage 
Sets out, as all in that dark age 
Were wont to do if they'd be blest 
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The Welsh, ' with cruel company ' 
Of mountaineers from mouth of E>ee, 
Cut off the way of his return. 
And closely shut in Holywell 
His retinue, too weak to quell 
The fierce host, who in their turn 
Advantage gain and hope to keep 
O'er watchful foe thus caught asleep ; 
While thoughts of vengeance in them bum. 

Fitz Nigel, left in full command. 
Soon finding out how matters stand 
With his imperilled Lord the Earl, 
From Chester ' with strong company 
Onjourneying to Hilburghree,' 
He hopes to ship across the Dee, 
But found no sail there to unfurl. 

Fitz Nigel having done his best. 
Now to St. Werburgh makes request 
To aid him and the Welsh repel : 
When lo ! ^ore the womfring band 
Tlitre stretches out a line of sand 
Fifom Hilburghree to Heiywell. 
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The Saniis of Dee. 

With measured tramp and shouts of glee 
His men speed safely 'cross the Dee ; 
Then joining forces with the Earl 
They sally out against the foe. 
And with great rout and overthrow 
Back to the hills the Welsh force hurl. 
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THE UPTON RAID. 

A LEGEND OF ST. WERBURGH. 

' 1") RAVE feats of arms and deeds of glory !' 
1_/ So names the world the common story 
Of blood and anguish, murder, theft. 
The parent slain, the child bereft ; 
With houses plundered, homes destroyed. 
And men on fiendish acts employed. 
Regardless, spreading everywhere 
Devouring death and dread despair. 
The horrors of relentless war 
Have ever eaten at the core 
Of fruits of peace and labour's store. 
Within Sl Werbui^h's stately fane 
The monks through years of study gain 
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A priceless store of learned arts, 

And knowledge brought from distant parts : 

By thoughtful culture of the land 

Their wealth augments on ev'ry hand. 

In Wirral's woods and forests dwelt 

Great bands of robbers, Dane and Celt, 

Who oft with sudden stealthy raid 

The vill^es in ruins laid. 

Till waxing bold with each success 

In causing peaceful folk distress. 

They next with gross temerity 

Attack St. Werburgh's rich abbey. 

The Cestrians at first alarm 

A goodly band of yeomen arm, 

Who falling on the robber bands, 

Soon drive them from the Church's lands. 

A second time, in greater force. 

With all their strength and full resource. 

At harvest they again attack, 

Intent to burn and steal and wrack : 

But monk and citizen alike 

With promptitude and vigour strike 
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And drive their foes 'cross hedge and dyke. 

The Church and city freed from strife 

Now joy in calm and peaceful life. 

But soon a^iain their rest's disturbed ; 

The robber bands are not yet curbed. 

The com was standing bound in shock, 

Id readiness to house and stock ; 

The Upton slopes looked bare and white 

Beneath the beams of pale moonlight, 

When suddenly a numerous band 

Of men and horse spread o'er the land. 

With stealthy tread, in silence deep, 

From fields to bams dark figures creep. 

And produce seizing of the soil 

Load up the horses with the spoil. 

But now a strange event takes place. 

The horses cannot move a pace, 

' Jvr why ? Tityr heads in artayne were 

Unseen vpholden in the ayre.' 

St. Werbui|;h comes the monks to aid, 

And checks the robbers in their raid. 

The robber host, in sudden fright, 

In all directions take to flight, 
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And spoil and horses leave behind 
Since then in history we find 
No mention made of robber bands 
Marauding o'er St, Werbuigh's lands. 
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A DEATHLIKE stillness reigned the city o'er. 
As if dread visited by wave of war, 
Which, rolling back, had swept all life away, 
And left no potency but sure decay. 
No warning sounded from the belfry towers, 
' Redeem the time and mark the passing hours :' 
No jovial song, no laughter was there heard, 
Each grass-grown street a desert's silence shared : 
The pestilence, a far more deadly foe, 
Than hosts of arm^d men, held in its throe 
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Some member of each household, spite of all 
The Cestrian guard, the moat, the city wall, 
Save one — 

Nigh to the cross in Watergate, 
A gabled house protruded o'er the street ; 
Its oaken beams, e'en then of ancient date, 
Stood firm, defying ev'ry storm that beat, 
And wrestled with its carved and moulded frame. 
The householder, the place of his abode 
Alike resembled. A good repute and name 
His upright walk and open brow well showed : 
His faith, like house, deepfounded on a Rock, 
Resisted all temptations of his day : 
A worthy son of worthy Cestrian stock. 
He boldly trod ' the strait and narrow way ': 
His'home, and bis alone of all around, 
Escaped unscathed the fury of the scourge ; 
The mournful cry, ' Bring forth your dead !' ne'er 

found 

An answer there, though to all else death's dirge. 

The plague now spent, death to itself conveys ; 
IJke stinging bee, itself its fury slays. 
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Those citizens, who in iheir tenor fled. 
Deserting both their dying and their dead, 
In knots and groups, or one by one return, 
Shameiaced like those who Christian duty spurn ; 
While they who waited striving 'gainst the foe. 
Tending the sick and aiding those struck low, 
Praised God for answer to their oft-raised prayer, 
' Have mercy on us, Lord, in our despair " 
One citizen, he wlio alone received 
Exemption, when all other households grieved 
For father, mother, husband, wife or child, 
Had carved upon his house {so justly styled 
A leading feature of the quaint old town) 
To show to all those passing up and down 
His gratitude, as time and age advance, 
' Gtitfs Providenee is mine Inhtritance' 
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'THE ABBEY GATE' AND 'BLUE POSTS 

INN.' 

AS artificial light at midnight shines 
More vividly than any other time, 
And wearied human nature then reclines 
In deep repose, till rising sunbeams climb 
The darkened v-ault of heav'n, and feeble flame. 
By hand of man produced, then fading palls 
To sickly yellow, so awak'ning came 
To mediaeval gloom ; and from it falls 
The heavy veil of doubt and ignorance, 
"niat hid the mind of man from the true light 
Scarce five centuries back. True cognisance 
Of rightful Christian action dawned in sight, 
Which, in the reigns of Edward and Queen Bess 
Fresh vigour gained, till brigbt'ning more and more, 
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Statesman, courtier, soldier, all thought less 

Of worldly gain, renown, or pomp of war, 

In search for truth. The sentiment contained 

In liftature and manners of that age 

Shows what a strength the new shed light had gained 

On minds of both the simple folk and sage. 

But once, alas, a passing cloud obscured 

The lucid rays that heav'nly bounty shed 

On hapless man. The land again endured 

Relapse to gloom, which lightened souls so dread. 

Queen Mary now ascends the English throne, 

And casts o'er all the land a baneful spell. 

Consternation then by Cestrians shown, 

Let ' Abbey Gate ' and ' Blue Posts ' l^ends telL 

'The Abbev Gate.' 

A silent crowd stood nigh the Abbey Gate, 
For soon, by form and sanction of the State, 
A pris'ncr, worn by torture of the rack. 
Would wend his way from thence along the track, 
That of a steadfast Ufe led to its closa 
Geoige Marsh, beset on eVry hand by foes 
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Of freedom that the Word of God portrays, 

Was judged by power of Rome (those stirring days 

That marked the close of Mary's bitter reign) 

To perish at the stake. His writhing pain 

From circling tongues of cruel scorching flame, 

Each drop of life-blood lapping out his frame. 

They deemed would please the God of Love, and aid 

To Christian unity — so 'twas said. 

But true appreciation of the love 

That measures things below by things above 

Welled in many a heart as each one gazed 

In pity on the man, who, head upraised, 

Walked firmly to his doom. His conscience clear, 

His crime to worship God in truth and fear. 

Before the sun its daily course had run, 

A human soul a martyr's crown had won. 

The blackest cloud has e'er a sunny side, 

And, though these deeds spread consternation wide, 

There mingled with the round of tragedy 

A hum'rous side of tempered comedy. 

To 'Blue Posts Inn,* in 1558, 

The scene now shifts fioin sombre .\bbey Gate. 
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'The Blue Posts Inn.' 

The wind blew shrilly round the ' Blue Posts Inn,' 
And whistled in and out the Bridge Street Row : 
The night was cold and dark without, within 
A roaring fire shed round its cheerful glow, 
I'ill oaken wainscot of the guest-room seemed 
To shine a kindly welcome from the storm ; 
The flick'ring flames from floor to ceiling gleamed 
And danced around in quaint fantastic form. 
Full in the reach of blaze and heat there sat 
Two men, conversing freely o'er their wine; 
They both were hale and hearty, sleek and fat. 
Fortune had handled each with touch benign : 
The one, the Very Reverend Doctor Cole, 
Dean of St, Paul's, by Privy Council sent 
The Protestants in Ireland to control 
By cruel torture and imprisonment : 
The other, Chester's Mayor that same year, 
Who, in regard to man of such renown. 
Had, with expression more or less sincere, 
The stranger welcomed to the ancient town. 
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'Tween wine and humoured pride the doctor grew 

Forgetful of himself and trusted task. 

The Mayor, cooler-headed, from him drew 

The secret that he dared not straightly ask. 

' I have,' quoth he, 'safe in my leathern case ' — 

His cloak-bag with his foot he gently kicks — 

' A sealed commission, by the Queen's good grace, 

To whip and lash all Irish heretics.' 

This statement, made in loud and pompous key. 

Was overheard by Mistress Mottershead, 

Ihe ' Blue Posts" stout and buxom landlady. 

And tilled her mind with anxious care and dread, ■, 

Her brother lived close by to Dublin town j 

In fear that he perhaps might come to harm. 

Thoughts float within her mind she cannot drown. 

The issue dulls the sting of passing qualm : 

Determined come what may the deed to gain, 

She waits until the doctor soundly sleeps ; 

Then, trusting that her search may not be vain, 

Towards his room with stealthy steps she creeps. 

Abstracting from the case the dread commission, 

A pack of cards she places in its stead 

With iiaj-e reversed in prominent position. 
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Next mom the doctor rises from his bed 
Unconscious of the trick upon him played ; 
And, later on, proceeding to the quay, 
For Dublin ships. At noon, the anchor we^hed, 
The vessel slowly passes down the Dee. 

The sequel to the hostess' plucky deed 

We will in few and simple words relate. 

The angry doctor, with the utmost speed, 

Returns to London for new Deed of State, 

Too late ! too late ! Queen Mary's reign had closed, 

And Protestants in welcomed peace reposed.* 

• ' The ingenuily and aifeciionate zeal of the landlady weie 
rewarded by Elizabeth with a pension of forty pounds a year,' 
T. Hughes, F.S.A. 
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THE WATER TOWER. 

WHAT'S in a name? men ask : 
At best 'tis but a mask, 
Depicting act or trait 
Which men and things display. 
To some, names are but sound, 
They care not what is bound 
Within their magic spell, 
Or what the symbols tell. 
Yet they who wish to trace 
Their hisf ry to its base, 
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Will reap a goodly meed 
Of pleasure from the deed. 
By searching may be heard, 
Condensed within a word, 
The hist'ry of an age : 
The wisdom of a sage : 
The struggles of the past : 
The hate 'twixt race and caste : 
The study of a theme : 
The ebbings of life's stream : 
The times our fathers shared, 
How ill, or well, they fared, 
None good or bad are spared. 

As such the Water Tower — 
Though storm and summer shower 
Have seared its crumbling frame — 
Preserves within its name, 
Till now, from its creation, 
A tale of reclamation. 

Five centuries ago, 

The Dee, in ebb and flow 
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From signs all yet may trace, 
Lapped round the Tower's base. 
Large ships, from foreign seas. 
Once moored beside its quays, 
And brought and took away 
The commerce of that day. 
But now the scene is changed, 
The elements deranged. 
Where once the water sped 
The solid ground we tread : 
Nigh half a-mile away 
The sunken waters stay : 
The silting sand of Dee 
^las gained the mastery ; 
And wat'ry wastes now yield 
To meadow-land and field. 

Sin oft with subtle power, 
Like waters round this tower, 
Laps round the heart of man 
To work what ill it can. 
In action, ever sure, 
None can its force endur^ 
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Unless, by outside aid. 
Its influence is stayed : 
Each wave that beats the wall 
Tends to its downward fall 
Man cannot mend his way, 
His nature must decay; 
Till, spent by storm and wave, 
He totters to the grave- 
One aid may all command ; 
Which, like the silting sand, 
The tide of sin will force 
From its prevailing course. 
God, with His mighty hand, 
Will plant on solid land 
The seared and storm-beat heart. 
And rest to it impart. 
If men upon Him call, 
None then need fear a fall. 
Thus they who trust God's name 
He will from sin reclaim. ■ 
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'There's a small bit of " folklore" bound up with tl»«e steps, 
and we aever pass by them without recalling to mind our boy- 
hood's attempts to master the difEculty. We were always told 
when a child, and we heartily believe il as a man, that whoso- 
ever shall stand at the foot of these steps, and wish for any 
mmidane blesang . . . and run up to the head, down to the 
bottom, and up again to the top • ■ • without taking breath, 
shall have his fondest wish fulfilled. . . . The secret is, that no 
one conid possibly accomplish the feat without taking breath some 
half-dozen times. '—Thos. Hughes, F.S.A. 

THE wish as prompted by the thought, 
Leads many where they never ought 
Advisedly to stray : 
Desire, a product of the heart. 
Beclouds the reason at the start, 
And soon obscures the way : 
All obstacles that intervene 
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Are blotted from the mental scene, 

Like hills on misty day : 
Yet spite the warnings reason counts 
The ' wishing steps ' the toiler mounts, 

And yields to heart the sway. 



Ambition oft, with heavy grasp, 
Enchains the mind in iron clas]). 

And moulds the wish to will : 
The potent factor, stronger now, 
Will, like the sharp and piercing plough, 

Itself a furrow till : 
The farther on the prioress made, 
PttEt objects gained but pall and ad' 

And greater aims instil : 
In breathless quest of phantom goal. 
The toiler ends his quondam rdle. 

However great his skill 

In all and ev'ry walk of life, 
With worldly men in worldly Strife, 
A parallel we trace : 
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Each counter int'rest that impedes 
They scruple not by wrongful deeds 

To stamp down and efface : 
To them the 'wishing steps ' might teach, 
That close at hand, within their reach, 

Is their allotted place : 
The vain desires that fill the mind 
AU would, without a trial, find 

But emptiness of space. 
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THE whims and fancies of the day, 
Though evanescent their display, 
And left by fashion to decay, 

Do yet exert some latent power : 
The cause that introduced the change 
Soon vanishes from mental range. 
And leaves effect, in instance strange, 
So oi^in of Goblin's To"^'- 
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The records furnished by the past 
No light upon its hist'ry cast ; 
' Conjecture must, from first to last, 

The bud define from blossomed flower : 
Though none have loosed the knotted with, 
Nor probed the subject to the pith, 
Some tong-forgotten ghostly myth 

Lies hid within the Goblin's Tower. 

All are by nature semi-blind ; 
None read aright their fellows' mind, 
Who by effects their judgments bind, 

And found opinion from that hour : 
'Twere better far that all should pause, 
And bend reflection to the cause. 
Though kept from view behind closed doors, 

Like origin of Goblin's Tower. 
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' King Charles stood on this towei, Septembei 37th, 1645, 
nd saw his anny defeated oa RowtoD Moot.' 

THE passions that possess the mind 
In all humanity, we find, 
Have endless shape and diverse fonn ; 
And each and all attempt to stonn 
"^h: hear' of man, his citadel, 
Aiid rule maintain in principle. 
The heart must watchful sentry keep, 
One heedless pause means death's dark sleep ; 
To all that lies enshrined within 
Or rest of right or strife of sin. 
With Nations, too, in this respect, 
A parallel we may detect : 
They are, in truth, but greater man, 
The yoke's the same that both inspan -. 
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The humanizing force they wield 
Does fruits of peacti and plenty yield, 
While forces of aggressive war 
But sap their life-blood at the core. 
The passions that control man's mind 
In Governments are of like kind, 
Though nothing ill can good confound 
When Nations' hearts are true and sound— 
The Commonwealth, with all its strife. 
But purged the State to purer life : 
Our English rule had grown debased, 
Its legal code by wrong defaced ; 
Oppression gained the upper hand 
And held fell sway throughout the land, 
Till, rising 'gainst the King and Court, 
The people for their freedom fought. 
The scourge the Commonwealth applied 
But showed the realm its better side : 
Like phcenix, 'mid consuming fire 
From burning ashes of its sire, 
So kingly rule, in furnace tried. 
Rose chastened, pui^ed and purified. 
The Cestrians 'mid ev'rything 
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Were true and loyal to their King. 

The city had for nigh four years 

Proved faithful to the Cavaliers. 

Though oft attacked and close beset, 

The Roundheads found their match they'd met 

In each assault, with loss, they fail 

The ancient city walls to scale. 

The city now they close blockade. 

When Charles himself comes to its aid. 

At close of 1645 

The King and royal troops arrive, 

And the same day the rival foes 

At Rowton Moor in battle close. 

The King, depressed at waning power, 

The contest views from Phcenix Tower ; 

But only to behold defeat ; 

The Cavaliers, o'ercome, retreat. 

The King and Court, close pressed, take flight 

To Denbigh Castle late that night. 

The city bands for four months more. 

Though short of food and warhke store, 

Still bold the Roundhead force at bay : 

The women, too, both night and day. 
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' Do outface death and danger dare ' 
And with the men war's perils share. 
Death fails their ardour to restrain : 
'Seven are shot and three are stain.' 
A foe now fights within the wall ; 
Both weak and strong before it fall. 
None there can its swift step outpace; 
Starvation stares them in the face. 
Thus vanquished by a double foe, 
The city gates they open throw. 
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THE ANCHORITE'S CELL. 

(On the edge of i cliff, overhanging ihe Dee, beneaih the 
shadow of the old Priory Church of St. John, there is a curious 
Gothic structure knowQ as the Anchorite's Cell, TnuUtion 
states, that King Harold, wounded — not slain, as history asserts — 
was conveyed here after the Baltic of Hastings, where lie lived 
as a heimil for several years.) 

ALL o'er the world do ceaseless contests roll, 
A battle marks the break and close of day, 
And light and life, 'twixt north and southern pole, 
Sweep headlong death and night from out their way ; 
To be, in turn, pursued and lose control, 
Till gruesome death and night again hold sway. 
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ImmOTtal soul with mortal body wars, 
And, in the course of few or longer years, 
The spirit breaks away and upward soars, 
The tomb its earthly tenement enspheres; 
All ' Dust to Dust ' returns by Nature's laws 
Till dawn of blest eternity appears. 

Thus nations rise, excel, and pass away, 
And other peoples then usuip their place : 
They in like manner pose in proud array, 
And domineer o'er all the human race ; 
Till they, again, sustain a sure decay. 
And the whole fabric topples to its base. 

So Norman, landing on our southern shore. 
At Hastings, Saxon mastery o'erthrew : 
But soon they must the wrested rule restore, 
The many swallowed up ere long the few. 
TTius potent peace, more powerful than war, 
Doth conqueror by vanquished foe subdue. 
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THE BRIDGE OF DEATH 

MAN is but after all a full-grown child, 
By whim and fancy, thought and freak be- 
guiled : 
The bent that Nature moulds in infant mind 
Becomes more crook'd as years are left behind : 
The mimic toys that pleased in childhood's day, 
Are prized or broken, kept or thrown away : 
As man, the real, hands and mind engage, 
He mars as fool, or else preserves, as sage: 
Destruction, change, improvement, all are found 
In most men's natures fixed and firmly bound ; 
Where bad, destruction does by act atone, 
Where well is, better then let well alone. 
The Bridge of Death, the last of old North Gate, 
Disused, scarce noticed, yet of ancient date. 
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Let none destroy. It marks a cruel past, 
And mercy pleads for those by law outcast. 

In days gone by, from out the North Gate gaol, 
The sentenced thief between two warders hale. 
Haggard and worn, from night in ' Dead Man's 

Or cell of ' Little Ease,' in settled gloom, 
Might oft be seen escorted to his doom. 
The bridge o'erstepped, the prison chapel reached, 
The pris'ner heard his fun'ral sermon preached ; 
For he who in those days from neighbour stole, 
But stole his life and swelled the gallow's roll. 

With human life, in world of ' little ease,' 
'Mid fitful scenes that either grieve or please, 
E'en thus by Death are just and unjust led, 
Ere long, to join the ' living ' or the ' dead ' : 
The good with hope, the bad with bated breath, 
Both wend their way across the ' Brieve of Death :' 
The narrow bridge o'erpassed, they part, each his own 

way, 
To bad eternal night, to good eternal day. 
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THE CATHEDRAL BELL. 

(The oldest bell in Chester Calhedral is dated a,D, i6oh 
bears the following insctiption : 

' I, sweetly tolling, men do call tn taste the meat that 
(he soul.') 

COME, Stranger ! hearken to my toll, 
And take refreshment for thy soul ; 
Heed not the world's attractive glare, 
Its store of honeyed, bitter fare. 
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The Cathedral Bell. 

Its joy a synonym of care. 
Its hope a symbol of despair : 
Come, stranger ! hearken to my toll, 
And take refreshment for thy soul. 

Thy Lord with Him would have thee sup ; 
The wine He presses in the cup : 
Though costless, yet of priceless worth, 
No equal vintage grows on ^rth : 
Of Bread of Life there is no dearth, 
Oh taste ! and fill thy soul with mirth : 
Come / as / now do sweetly toll, 
And taste the meat that feeds the soul. 

Come, friend ! and hearken to my toll, 
And take refreshment for thy soul : 
Thy iove, oft tried, grows feeble fast, 
Thy joy dark shadows overcast, 
Thy peace departs as time flies past, 
Thy faith, so weak, will fail at last : 
Come, friend ! and hearken to my toll, 
And take refreshment for thy soul. 
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Sermons in Timber and Stone. 

Thy Lord with Him would have thee rest, 
And life renew with quickened zest : 
The love He gives is liill and free, 
His joy abides eternally, 
His peace o'errides adversity. 
Oh, of His fulness taste and see ; 
Come ! as I now do sweetly toll. 
And taste the meat that feeds the soul. 



Come, foe 1 and hearken to my toll. 
And take refreshment for thy soul : 
Heed not the rule that anger sways. 
The luring draught revenge displays, 
The meted debt that hatred pays, 
The stinging thoughts of former frays : 
Come, foe I and hearken to my toll. 
And take refreshment for thy soul. 

Thy Lord, who ne'er reviled again, 
Will curb thy heart with friendship's rein : 
Come, learn of Him, and thou wilt find 
A Friend in sympathy most kind. 
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The Cathedral Bell. 

Who will thy hate in fetters bind. 
And calm with peace thy troubled mind : 
Come I as I now do sweetly loll. 
And taste the meat that feeds the soul. 
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